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Overview 



“The best way to judge a business program is by 
judging the students they produce. ” 

- Summit Participant, pre-work response 



Given the ever-changing face of business in todays global economy, the discourse on the form 
and function of business education has grown in both the academic community and popular press. 
Questions regarding how, what, and who should we be teaching in business programs continue to 
provoke much debate. These conversations, however, typically focus on MBA and executive-level 
programs, excluding the increasingly popular undergraduate programs in business. Yet, the same 
basic questions being raised of MBA programs are just as applicable, if not more so, to undergraduate 
business programs who face unique dynamics and serve a different population of students than do 
graduate programs in business. 

Undergraduate business programs at liberal arts institutions pose particularly interesting challenges 
for educators, as they work to bridge two different educational approaches: 1) the management 
education field’s dominant paradigm which studies and advocates traditional forms of business 
education, meaning technical functional skills building, siloed (rather than integrated) course studies, 
and quantitatively measurable outcomes and, 2) the liberal arts paradigm, which promotes a more 
integrated and inquiry-based form of education that is less technical in nature and more broadly based. 

To further explore what business education in liberal arts institutions could and should look like, 
Southwestern University convened a national dialogue which brought together multiple stakeholders, 
including teacher-scholars, administrators, and business practitioners. The three-day summit held 
November 8-10, 2006, included 24 individuals for a face-to-face dialogue, with an additional 41 
participants contributing ideas and questions virtually to the conversation. The summit was made 
possible by a generous grant from the James S. Kemper Foundation, an organization that has long 
believed in the virtues of having liberal arts values in the business world. 

The following document frames the summit’s proceedings, including details about the dialogic 
process in which participants engaged, major outcomes from their conversations, and questions and 
ideas that were raised that could generate future inquiry. The summit and this document represent 
only a beginning to this conversation however. The report concludes with next steps and specific 
ways that others can engage with us to continue exploring what it means to have business programs in 
liberal arts environments. 

We hope that you will join us as we move our dialogue and action steps forward. 

To join our electronic mailing dedicated to this continued conversation please contact the moderator: 

Dr. A.J. Senchack (senchack@southwestern.edu). 
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Summit Background 



Summit Purpose and Objectives 

The purpose of the summit was to bring together multiple stakeholders, including teacher-scholars, 
administrators, and business practitioners, to explore how to improve on and innovate within existing liberal arts 
business programs. Using a dialogic process, which we will discuss in more detail below, we aimed to create a 
space where participants could collectively explore the myriad of ideas around business and liberal arts that we 
each bring to the table. Our goal was not to necessarily reach - nor to even seek - a one-size-fits-all prescriptive 
answer regarding how we should teach business in the liberal arts. Rather, our process aimed to name and 
describe what we collectively see as goals and methods for creating “great” business programs in liberal arts 
schools. Within the overarching, guiding question, “What is the relationship between business programs and 
liberal arts institutions?” the summit was designed to address additional questions such as: 

• How can liberal arts colleges best integrate business programs into other activities and programs on 
their campuses? 

• What would a revised curriculum look like if it integrated business and liberal education? 

• What is the best way to prepare undergraduate students for careers in business? 



Summit Context 

Our dialogue was situated in the larger context of two other ongoing conversations: 1) management 
education and 2) liberal arts education. The management education field’s dominant paradigm studies and 
advocates traditional forms of business education, meaning technical functional skills building, siloed (rather 
than integrated) course studies, and quantitatively measurable outcomes. The liberal arts paradigm, on the 
other hand, promotes a more integrated and inquiry-based form of education that is less technical in nature 
and more broadly based*. Some business educators, deans, university presidents, liberal arts educated business 
practitioners, and visionaries are increasingly exploring what it means to bridge these two educational 
approaches - so that graduates not only have a grounding in the traditional business areas, but are also well- 
rounded individuals who are capable of being engaged and productive citizens across multiple contexts. 

This summit sought to extend these emerging conversations about how we can blend both the best of the 
traditional business preparation with the best of a liberal arts educational approach. 

* For a more extensive analysis of the meaning of liberal arts, which informed our dialogue, 
please refer to Dr. AJ Senchack’s discussion paper “On Liberal Arts Education in the 
Business Curriculum- Part I: A Discussion Paper for the 2006 Summit on the Liberal Arts 
in Business,” available in Appendix A or http://www.southwestern.edu/laab. 

Essentially, the paper 1) suggests an established, operational definition of liberal arts 
education that is inclusive of business education, 2) outlines briefly what some of the 
learning outcomes of a blended curriculum might include, 3) sketches out several of the 
conceptual approaches or themes being offered as a way to blend a liberal and business 
education, and 4) describes existing courses that blend the two areas. As the paper implies, 
we are working from the assumption that business programs do have a role in liberal arts 
institutions because success in today’s business world requires multidisciplinary skills and 
perspectives and liberal arts institutions are ideally designed to create such graduates. 
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Summit Design and Process 



Participants: Bringing the Whole System Together 

A unique, ‘whole systems’ approach informed the design of the summit. While other dialogues have 
brought together individual stakeholder groups around the topic of business and liberal arts (i.e., 2003 
Elmhurst College’s Liberal Arts in Business Education Symposium, which brought together business leaders 
and college presidents to talk about liberal arts education 1 ), the Southwestern University summit sought to 
broaden the conversation to include the multiple stakeholders who are impacted by, and invested in, the 
future of business and liberal arts programs. As such, representatives from four different stakeholder groups 
were invited to participate in the summit, namely: 1) teacher-scholars; 2) administrators; 3) business students; 
and 4) business practitioners. 

The rationale behind bringing these various groups together is that having multiple stakeholders in the 
room raises a fuller spectrum of perspectives, insights and questions than if any one of these groups met alone. 
For example, much of the current business-in-liberal arts curricula has been created with little or no input 
from successful business practitioners. Bringing their voice to the table helps ground conversations around 
business education content and liberal arts pedagogy in the real-world experiences and needs of the business 
world. Likewise, business faculty, administrators, and students each bring a distinctive viewpoint on what is 
needed for a successful business and liberal arts program - increasing the range of ideas and possibilities that 
are on the table to be explored. 

While the blended systemic perspectives generate richer ideas than single stakeholder groups, our summit 
system should not be accepted as fully balanced or statistically representational of liberal arts realities. For 
example, students, women, and racial minorities were unfortunately underrepresented. Religious voices were 
not systematically included. While the ideas represented here generate a powerful platform for integrated 
dialogue between several core groups, the process will continue to benefit from diverse perspectives. 

For a list of participants and the breakdown of participants by stakeholder groups, see Appendix A. 



Figure 1: Face-to Face-Participants 




Figure 2: Total Participants ( including virtual ) 




1 For more details about this symposium, see: http://www.cic.edu/projects_services/infoservices/business.asp. 
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Summit Pre-Work 



The real work of the summit did not begin on November 8, but rather many months prior. In June 2006, 
all participants (virtual and face-to-face) were asked to respond to a set of pre-summit questions: 

1 . What competencies should all undergraduate liberal arts student be expected to have as they graduate? 

2. How do these competencies translate to a liberal arts business major ? 

3. What should business majors at liberal arts colleges be capable of upon graduation (three separate areas 
interest us particularly: core skills, bodies of knowledge, base of experience)? 

4. How should liberal arts business programs be taught , e.g., program objectives, teaching approaches, 
courses? 

5. What kinds of learning experiences should be occurring? 

6. What are the criteria we should be using for a great liberal arts business program ? For great liberally 
educated business students ? 

7. Where do best practices happen today and what makes it a “best practice”? 

Twenty-six participants (14 face-to-face participants and 12 virtual participants) replied with their 
reflections to these questions. Dr. Mary Grace Neville, Summit Program Chair and Lindsey Godwin, 

Summit Writer and Editor, synthesized these responses, attempting to lift up ideas that were heard across the 
responses rather than to emphasize particular individual’s perspectives. 

A report titled, “What We Heard,” was then distributed to all participants (See Appendix C for full copy of 
the report). This report helped not only shape the design of the summit, but it also provided the groundwork 
for participants at the summit to learn where there was already common ground among certain ideas, as well 
as areas where differences in opinion provided opportunity for further discussion. 

The report organized participants’ responses into the following sections: 

1) Competencies We Would Like Liberal Arts Business Graduates to Have; 

2) Ways to Build and Support the Development of these Competencies; 

3) Criteria for Great Liberal Arts Business Programs; 

4) Schools Recommended as Potential Sources of Best Practices; 

5) Issues Ripe for Further Discussion. 

Essentially, this report captures participants’ beliefs coming into the summit regarding the types of skills 
they felt business students from liberal arts programs should have: 1) measurable skills, 2) personality traits, 
and 3) abilities for future actions and behaviors. These skills range from basic literacy in general areas such as 
English, math and communication, as well as competencies in traditional business areas such as accounting, 
economics, management and finance. Other abilities such as critical thinking, flexibility, personal awareness, 
ethical reasoning, leadership ability and decision making are also cited as being important. 

Additionally, the report summarizes participants’ suggestions for curricular and pedagogical approaches in 
business and liberal arts programs to develop such skills, including 1) practical experiences, 2) opportunities 
for reflections, 3) conceptualization activities, and 4) application opportunities. 

While many of the responses revealed a basic level of agreement across participants regarding these various 
issues, there were also some paradoxes, tensions and dilemmas that were reflected in the pre -summit responses. 
As such, the report concluded with a summary of various issues which organizers saw as rich opportunities for 
further discussion at the summit. 
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Three Days of Dialogue and Discovery 

The months of preparation and pre-summit work culminated in a dynamic three-day dialogue on the 
Southwestern University campus, November 8-10, 2006. Linda Reid, a professional facilitator with 
experience across a wide array of organizational settings, facilitated the diverse group of 24 individuals for the 
three days. The following summary of each day provides an overview of both the process participants engaged 
in, as well as the ideas and outcomes they generated. 



Day 1 

The summit formally launched on the evening of November 8, 2006 with a welcome reception that 
provided participants the opportunity to meet one another. Southwestern University President, Jake Shrum, 
opened the session with welcome remarks on behalf of the University. Dr. Mary Grace Neville, Summit 
Program Chair, added to the welcome remarks by reiterating details about the summit’s purpose and design. 
Part of the evening’s activities, she also explained, would include immersion in a ‘liberal arts experience’ to 
help participants connect with the philosophy and culture of liberal arts institutions. Specifically, after the 
reception concluded, participants were invited to join in Southwestern University’s “Writer’s Voice Series,” 
which was hosting former U.S. Poet Laureate Robert Pinsky as a featured speaker. In preparation, 
Southwestern University English professor Dr. Elisabeth Piedmont-Martin gave summit participants an 
introduction to and an interpretation of some of Pinsky s work. 

Pinsky’s poetry reading and commentary, combined with the introductory lecture, provided participants 
with a taste of the cross-curricular linkages that define a liberal arts education. One of Pinsky’s poems, “Shirt” 
(available at: http://www.poemhunter.com/poem/shirt), was also particularly relevant to the conversations 
that were to take place over the next two days. The poem explores an ordinary shirt through the lens of 
history and business labor and production. Making reference to everything from Korean sweatshops, the 
Triangle Factory fire, slave labor in cotton fields, to low-wage inspectors, weavers and salesmen, Pinsky 
reminded listeners how complex the history of a single commodity in today’s world market can be - a topic 
which would echo in conversations at the summit for the next two days. 

In the question and answer time that followed Pinsky’s reading, he was asked his opinion about how poetry 
was being taught in schools today. Pinsky’s provocative response alluded to the fact that he thought educators 
often did things backwards by first going to analysis and then trying to move students to a higher level of 
reflection. He stated that rather we should, “First teach our students to love poetry, and then teach them how 
to write and analyze it - No one ever fell in love with a poem by diagramming its sentence structure.” His idea 
that there must first be an emotional or personal connection to a subject was invoked repeatedly during the 
summit, especially as participants shared their hopes for teaching business in a way that students would not 
only understand the basic principles of business, but really find a way to use business as a tool to create the 
kind of world in which they wanted to live. 
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Day 2 

The second day opened with the facilitator, Linda Reid, describing the dialogue process the group would 
use for the rest of the summit. She reminded participants that by coming together collectively, rather than 
resting on answers formed alone, they could build upon their individual ideas and create even more powerful 
ideas together. Then, after reviewing the agenda and target objectives for the following two days, Linda 
opened the conversation with a question for the group: “How do we want to work together for the next two 
days?” Recognizing that each participant was coming from a different geographic place, personal background 
and individual understanding of business and liberal arts, Linda invited participants to collectively generate 
ground rules that would help set the tone of the discussion for the rest of the summit; these included: 



COMMUNITY GROUND RULES 



• Approach conversations as an open dialogue rather than a closed discussion 

• Notice when you are judging 

• No whining 

• No idea is too outrageous 

• Because we may use different language, address the intent of comments 

• Address each other by name 

• Bring a sense of genuine curiosity to others’ point of view 

• Allow each other space to say things “incorrectly” 



These ground rules established a framework for trust and collaboration that multiple participants cited as 
unique to any other forum in which they had previously engaged. Specifically, they noted that by creating 
these guidelines together, they felt a sense of ownership for the dialogue’s dynamics and helped hold each 
other accountable to following them during their convening. 

After the ground rules were captured and posted, the conversation turned to making individual 
introductions so that people could better know who was in the room. Rather than sharing traditional 
biographical profiles with each other, the design of this exercise reflected the summit’s objective to create a 
collaborative space where individuals could share their personal insights and opinions. Sitting at four tables, 
each with six participants per table who represented a mix of the different stakeholders in the room, 
individuals shared what brought them to the summit and what they hoped to get out of their time together. 
The mixing of stakeholder groups at the tables helped enrich the perspectives explored in each conversation; 
however, distinctions between stakeholder groups were not emphasized during any of the report-outs. 

Once introductions were made, the discussion moved toward exploring our “Highest Hopes” for the future. 
Linda asked that constraints be left at the door for a moment, such that we allow ourselves to imagine 
possibilities rather than obstacles - which so often bog down our imaginations when thinking about change. 
Guided by the question, “What is your hope for the future (at a global level) and what are the essential 
ingredients needed to make these hopes a reality?” participants paired with each other to share their answer 
to this provocative question. This particular session generated a tremendous amount of energy among the 
group, as participants spent time above and beyond the allotted time in the summit’s agenda to really explore 
their ideas on this topic. 

A report-out from these paired conversations revealed ideas in Table 1: 
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Table 1 



HIGHEST HOPES 



Respecting the worth and dignity of each other 
Social policies and organizational designs that 
accommodate the needs of people 
Settlement of disputes by peaceful means 
Polarization replaced by an acceptance of 
diversity 

People have ‘met’ each other/interacted with 
each other 

Tolerance, understanding and acceptance - 
ability to agree/disagree from an informed place 
Effectively deal with the aging and growing 
population 

Access for all to healthcare, education, food, 
shelter 

World culture of sustainability 
Maximum degrees of choice for all people 
Exchanges where each gets as much/more 
than they put in 

We act with the future in mind (sustainably) 

Next generation is better off than current 

Education is re-envisioned as life itself 

Clean environment 

Eliminate biases of all kind 

Diversity and difference are truly embraced 

and celebrated 

Civility is the norm 

Balance of technology and interpersonal 
connection 

Captivating, sharing and using wisdoms 
from around the world 
World Peace 



ESSENTIAL INGREDIENTS 



• Increased awareness 

• Accepting and acknowledging social woes 

• Understanding, acceptance, education 
and dialogue 

• Exposure to other cultures 

• Education via shared experiences and 
exposure to others 

• Cultural awareness 

• Organizational structures foster solutions 
and creativity 

• Value the other 

• Frameworks of ‘order’ create degrees of choice 

• Living in ways that are reused not consumed 

• Acting in a mindset of “renting” versus 
owning 

• Flip education so that finding meaning in life 
is priority and professional development is 
secondary 

• Create humility, emphasis on common good 

• Create awareness of all, promote tolerance 

• Create awareness of all levels of diversity 

• Nourishment for people physically, 
intellectually, spiritually 

• Maintaining human contacts 

• Connection across the globe - blend east 
and west values 

• Raising up positive examples of what we 
have done already to inspire us 



After sharing their report-outs of their highest hopes, participants reflected on the implications of this exercise: 

• Some of the Deans present commented that their non-business faculty would have generated almost 
an identical list to describe their hopes for the future. To them, this was an important insight for 
participants to consider, as it implied that at a high-level there may be very strong consensus among 
faculty across the disciplines regarding their overall hopes for the world. Even if the methods and 
philosophies faculty are using to teach students differ across departments, this common ground could 
help foster important conversations about curriculum and collaboration between business faculty 
and the rest of the school. 

• A representative from the summit’s funding agency asked the faculty present, “Is this how all 
business faculty think?” Several faculty responded that all business faculty do not necessarily think 
this way, rather traditional business programs emphasize technical-functional business education 
approaches and do not necessarily link those skills to a higher purpose like liberal arts educations 
attempt to do. Faculty present commented that, compared to business-school faculty, the responses 
reflected what was unique about liberal arts business faculty - their emphasis on not only business 
knowledge but also connection to the broader world. 
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• Some of the business practitioners present commented on the important role that business could play 
in making many of the highest hopes a reality. Specifically, looking at ways to leverage technology 
and using the market to create opportunities for wealth creation in impoverished areas, were just 
two of the ways that they saw business mechanisms moving the world toward these lofity visions. 

After a lunch break, participants reconvened to build upon their highest hopes and explore the question, 
“What do undergraduate business students need to know to make our highest hopes a reality?” Groups 
struggled to distinguish business students from young people more broadly. Therefore, Table 2: What Young 
People Need to Know How to Do reflects the broader report-out from these individual table conversations. 



Table 2 



WHAT YOUNG PEOPLE NEED TO KNOW HOW TO DO 



• How to interact with others respectfully and 
effectively 

• Know themselves and experiences impact one’s 
decisions 

• Know own challenges for further development 

• Learn multiple languages 

• Apply teamwork to solve problems 

• Understand the responsibility of individuals to 
make a positive impact 

• Apply critical thinking skills 

• Understand that ambiguity is OK 

• Engage in life-long learning 

• Recognize there is a world of differences - 
how big the world is 

• Give permission to both take risks and fail 



• Cultivate ethnocentric awareness 

• Know when/how to ask for clarification 

• Balance life and work — harmonize life roles 

• Use probabilistic (statistical) thinking to 
assess risk 

• Know what constitutes integrity and 
embody it 

• Think strategically and solve problems 
creatively 

• Know about cultures and our physical world 

• Take different perspectives 

• Know ethical frameworks and act on that 
knowledge 

• Understand leadership and ‘followership’ 

• Understand what resources already exist and 
how to use them 

• Know how to communicate effectively across 
a variety of means 



Participants commented that this exercise built upon the work begun and captured in the pre-summit 
“What We Heard” document (see Appendix C). This activity echoed again the idea that what business 
students need to know to be successful in their lives parallels what graduates of other programs need to know 
as well. While business students do need to have a mastery of basic business functional areas, participants felt 
that the list of general skills and abilities generated here again offered possible common ground for business 
faculty to collaborate with faculty across different disciplines on curriculum development. The ideas suggest 
more conversations can occur about how faculty can most effectively shepherd the learning process, far 
beyond curriculum design. 

The conversations then moved toward exploring the question, “How should the education process prepare 
students so they have the skills they need?” A report-out from these individual table conversations revealed in 
Table 3. 
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Table 3 



HOW EDUCATION SHOULD PREPARE STUDENTS 



• The whole school, i.e., faculty across different departments, needs to come together as a 
collective effort 

• Schools need to align intention and impact 

• Faculty need to integrate learning objectives and assessment 

• Faculty need to help students understand the interconnectedness of courses; recognize that general 
education requirements are not an obstacle to what they want to do, but rather give students a 
meta-view of their education where they see how all their learning is necessary and links together, 
including how general classes impact specialized courses, i.e., French for business. 

• Students need to grasp accountability and self-directed learning 

• Faculty need to prepare themselves to be knowledgeable across areas 

• Business departments can look to models that already exist, specifically the model in education 
departments where they use a competency model for student evaluation, including rubrics to measure 
students’ knowledge base while working with departments across the campus that are providing 
content knowledge for education majors 



Building on all the ideas that had emerged throughout the day’s conversations, Day 1 concluded with 
participants moving toward the generation of a competency model for liberal arts business majors. For 
this exercise, each table spent time generating their own list of competencies they felt were important for 
business liberal arts majors to develop during their education. These discussions built on the competency list 
that emerged in the pre-summit work (see Appendix C: “What We Heard”) including; 1) Personal traits or 
qualities students should develop; 2) Measurable skills and knowledge students should acquire, and; 3) Future 
actions, decisions and behaviors that we would like students to demonstrate. 

After their brainstorming, representatives from each table shared their ideas with the whole room, and 
a composite list of possible competencies were generated and posted in the room. To hone the list of 
competencies, the group used the Nominative Group Technique (also known as “hot-dot voting”) where 
each participant was given six possible votes (represented by six stickers) and then they were asked to ‘vote’ 
for the competencies they felt were most important to focus on for further discussion. They could vote for 
six different competencies or cast all their votes for one competency about which they felt strongly. The 
top competencies selected are summarized in the following three figures (with the number of ‘votes’ each 
competencies received listed): 



Figure 3: Personal Traits or Qualities Students should Develop (votes received) 



Interpersonal Skills 



Self Assessment 




Initiative 

Emotional Intelligence 
Autonomy 
Reflective Thinking 



Handling Ambiguity 



Integrity 
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Figure 4: Skills and Knowledge Students should Acquire (votes received) 



Cost of Entry to World 

(basic skills expected of any college graduate) 



Interpersonal Skills- 



Process Competencies 




Time Management 
Make an Argument 
Operations 

Financial Competencies 
Functional Areas 

Vocabulary 

Project Planning 

Leadership 



Persuasion 



Figure 5: Future Actions, Decisions, and Behaviors (votes received) 



Understand 
Human Behavior 




Leadership at all Levels 

Working Across Organizational Levels 
Managing Expectations 



Developing Others 
(giving & receiving feedback) 



Social Responsibility 



Organizational Literacy 



Ability to Act 



The primary insights drawn from this exercise were that there was a beginning consensus on some of the 
skills and competencies that business students from liberal arts programs should have. However, participants 
and organizers alike reflected on the need for further conversation to not only refine what the competencies 
should be, but also how to effectively teach them in a liberal arts environment by engaging faculty across the 
disciplines to collectively develop these skills in students. Doing so represents a political challenge on many 
campuses because different disciplines, as well as different competencies within disciplines, require different 
modes of knowledge. 
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Day 3 

The final day of the summit opened with participants sharing reflections with each other on the one thing 
from their own college experience that makes them proud that they went to that school. After sharing 
responses to this question, Linda invited each participant to self-select into groups for the morning to further 
explore a particular area of work. The group topics were drawn from the conversations that had emerged 
throughout Day 2 and included: 

1. Constructing New Directions for Business Majors 

2. Moving the Competency Model Forward 

3. Integrating Business Faculty into the Larger University Community 

4. Moving the Summit’s Emerging Conversations Forward 

Discussions among these four groups focused on both further developing the ideas in each area and 
articulating next steps that need to happen in each area. Table 5 summarizes the ideas that emerged from 
these conversations. 
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Table 5: Next Steps 



NEW DIRECTIONS 


MOVING 


INTEGRATING 


MOVING 


FOR BUSINESS 


COMPETENCIES 


BUSINESS 


CONVERSATIONS 


MAJORS 


FORWARD 


FACILITY 


FORWARD 


• Need to create more 


• Clarify competencies 


• Work at a grass 


• Look for funding 


dialogue between 


by surveying alumni 


roots level at each 


from foundations 


business & academics 


from business and 


of our campuses to 


and corporations to 




liberal arts programs 


find connections and 


continue 


• Identify pedagogies 


to get their input on 


begin dialogues across 


conversations; look 


that already work 


the current list and to 


departments 


at institutes already 




solicit other ideas, also 




exploring this topic 


• Clarify the core 


share the list with 


• Explore curricular 




competencies business 


other business faculty 


alliances, i.e., course 


• Foster a national 


majors should have 


and recruiters for their 


that can be cross- 


faculty network to 


(link to moving 


feedback 


listed and joint faculty 


share best practices 


competencies forward) 


• Engage faculty across 


appointments 


and resources 


• Work to promote the 


departments to 


• Move from a 


• Develop programs 


benefits of liberal arts 


leverage current 


separation model of 


that help develop 


through the media 


curriculum - both by 


business in curriculum 


faculty skills and 




building on areas 


to an integrated one 


expand their 


• Create a ‘road show’ 


where necessary 




knowledge beyond 


of the benefits of 


competencies are 


• Create dialogues 


their discipline in 


liberal arts & business 


already being taught 


where all faculty across 


order to maximize 


for both students & 


and re-evaluating 


departments can share 


opportunities 


faculty at different 


curriculum that does 


how they are fulfilling 


offered by liberal arts 


universities to help 


not build students’ 


the mission of the 


environments 


foster conversations 


competencies. 


school, e.g., holding 




on campuses 




a summit or 


• Create a listserv to 


• Define assessments for 


something similar on 


share resources and 


• Look to creating an 


competencies 


individual campuses 


ideas, eventually 


advisory board of biz 


(especially those life 




develop a web-page 


practitioners for liberal 


skills which can be 




or clearing house to 


arts business programs 


difficult to quantify) 
by talking to alumni, 




share resources 


• Connect the gap 


board of directors, 




• Look for opportunities 


between what 


and businesses who 




at professional 


recruiters look for, 


hire graduates 




conferences to 


i.e., technical 




convene conversations, 


functional expertise 


• Look to existing 




present papers, 


and what CEOs say 


models (such as those 




facilitate and 


they want, i.e., leaders 


in education 




workshops 


and broad thinkers 


departments) for how 








competencies are 
taught and measured 








• Infuse self-directed 








learning into the 

competency 

management 







The day - and the summit - concluded with participants sharing what ideas had changed for them as a result 
of participating in the summit as well as their various appreciations to individuals and the group as a whole. 
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Future Dialogue and Study 



While many of the conversations pointed in the direction of actionable next steps (which we will discuss 
further below), another outcome from the discussions was simply raising up tensions and issues that are rich 
material for future dialogues and research. 



Tensions and Dilemmas for Dialogue 

Some of the tensions and dilemmas that were articulated throughout the three days included: 

• Intellectual versus individual development - As was raised in the pre-summit responses and echoed 
throughout the summit, there is a desire for education to focus on both developing the student’s 
knowledge base, e.g., accounting, economics, and management, as well as developing personal 
characteristics, e.g., citizenship behavior. The questions remain, however, how might we evaluate or 
decide how to balance our desire to develop the student as a whole person (reflective, spiritual, ethical, 
etc.) as well as preparing them with basic level of content mastery (writing, presenting, math, basic 
business and other concepts) during the course of an undergraduate program? Every institution has 
limited time and resources, so what trade-offs do we make? 

• Standardized versus in-context curriculum - Carried forward from the pre-work was the conversation 
around how to balance our mixed interest in wanting to recommend normative, standardized curricula 
across all “great” liberal arts business programs, along with our desire to leverage unique institutional and 
faculty gifts to create individualized, student-centered, self-directed learning experiences within the 
classroom. We referred to the latter as “in-context” curriculum because of the unique circumstances each 
college, teacher, and student hold. In advancing contextualization, we inherently risk other stakeholders’ 
desires for standardization, e.g., for accreditation, for institutional rankings, for evaluation. Yet, in 
standardization we risk losing flexibility, creativity, and continuous innovation in programmatic 
development. 

• Business expertise versus broader education - Yet another tension that was brought up in the pre-summit 
responses as well as during the summit was the tension between balancing the time a student focuses on 
business courses versus general education courses. Which parts of business expertise will we sacrifice for 
more general education? How realistic is “blending” other disciplines with business teaching? How 
much of “introduction to” is enough versus proficiency in an area (within or beyond business)? How 
important are all of the ideal experiences we believe students should have, i.e. internships, language 
requirements, business course, multiple discipline overviews, etc.? 

• Western versus non-western values - Early in the summit the issue emerged, how to integrate non- 
western viewpoints and other wisdom traditions from around the world into our traditional western 
paradigms. Given that all summit participants were from the U.S. and thus embedded in a traditional 
western mind-set (which is also representative of the dominant perspectives in business and academia in 
the U.S.), the question was raised how to bring in other viewpoints to the conversation and to our 
classroom discussions. Non-western traditions, values and wisdoms represent an entire body of 
knowledge that was underrepresented in the conversations at the summit and poses a potential area for 
further exploration. 

• Society’s versus liberal arts educators’ expectations for business and liberal arts graduates - Some raised the 
idea that there may be a gap between the skills that society expects from business graduates in order to 
succeed in the traditional business world, i.e., functional business areas and the skills and abilities 
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educators ideally hope to instill in their students, i.e., interpersonal skills, and appreciations like tolerance 
and ethical development. Related to the tension discussed above between individual development and 
skill development, this tension also raises the question of how to balance measurable learning outcomes 
with more ambiguous ones. 



Questions to Study and Research 

From these tensions and other discussions, many rich questions arise for future dialogue and research including: 

• What are the threshold competencies business majors need to succeed in the job market? 

Who is responsible for ensuring students have these competencies, i.e., the students, the faculty, 
a particular course, the University as a whole, etc.? 

• What are the personal traits and abilities students need to develop beyond traditional business skills to be 
effective over the course of their life? 

• What are the long-term benefits of coming from a liberal arts background in the business world and how 
do students effective articulate those to recruiters? 

• What is the most effective internship model for students in business programs? 

• How do we support, i.e., professional development, business faculty to become informed about 
disciplines beyond their own? 

• How do we bring in non-western traditions and wisdoms into our pedagogies? 

• How do business faculty effectively partner with faculty in other disciplines to create cross-curricular 
alliances? At the same time, how do business faculty maintain the integrity of a core business curriculum 
separately and not lose its focus amid other liberal disciplines? 

• What is the full range of benefits and drawbacks (including tacit) of being an AACSB accredited program? 

• How do we bridge the gap (even if it is only a perceived gap) between what corporate recruiters are 
looking for in new hires and and the skills that liberal arts candidates posses? 

• What is the impact of this new generation’s internet culture on their values and abilities and how does 
this impact their preferred modes of learning? 

These are only the beginning of many questions that we hope to continue exploring together. 
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Action Steps and Ways to Engage 



In addition to the provocative questions raised, the summit also created several action plans to continue 
moving forward the work and conversations begun. The three major action areas are outlined here, including 
details regarding how interested individuals can connect with the various projects. 



Developing a Competency Model for Liberal Arts Business Majors 

Building on the work generated at the summit around creating a competency model for business majors at 
liberal arts colleges, several next steps were identified to move this particular project forward. These include: 

• Validate the emerging list of competencies generated at the summit (which are detailed above in Day 2 
outputs) via surveying business alumni, a wider audience of business faculty, and faculty across liberal 
arts disciplines broadly. 

• Connect with faculty across schools to explore where these competencies are already being taught and 
how business faculty in particular can build upon existing curricula. 

• Refine further the way we assess these competencies, i.e., how we will know they are doing “it,” by 
talking to alumni, board of advisors, business colleagues, etc. 

Ways to Engage: 

The faculty at Southwestern are continuing to work on developing a competency model at their 
university and invite you to join with them if you are interested in exploring this area of work further. 

To connect with this action project - or to share a competency model you use at your own school or 
organization - please contact: Dr. A.J. Senchack (senchak@southwestern.edu). 



Continuing the Conversation 

Another area of work coming out of the summit will be the task of engaging larger audiences. The 
immediate next steps for this include: 

• Look for opportunities and plan presentations (via paper sessions, workshops, dialogues) at the various 
professional conferences we attend, i.e., Academy of Management, AAC&U, etc. 

• Host conversations at our individual campuses (formally or informally) to engage both additional 
business faculty as well as faculty from other disciplines in the conversation around business programs 
in liberal arts institutions. 

Ways to Engage: 

If you are interested in helping move these conversations forward, we invite you to identify 
professional associations you are a part of and propose special sessions at your respective academic 
meetings, i.e., workshops, paper sessions, dialogues, etc. To share what you are proposing and/or look 
for partners to join in with you on your proposals, you can post an announcement on our newly 
formed listserv (which includes participants from the summit, but is open to others who wish to join). 
Also, once you have presented at an event, we invite you to share the outcomes and highlights from 
those conversations with the listserv as well. 

To join the listserv, or post a message to it, please contact the electronic mailing coordinator: 

Dr. A.J. Senchack (senchak@southwestern.edu). 
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Sharing Ideas and Resources 

Finally, another area of work emerging from the summit involves exploring ways that we can effectively 
collect and disseminate resources and ideas with each other - and with a larger audience. The next steps with 
this area of work involve: 

• Look for centers and institutes already in place that explore these ideas, i.e., The Center for Liberal Arts 
and Society (http://www.fandm.edu/clas.xml). 

• Look at projects such as Project Kaleidoscope (http://www.pkal.org) - which is a national alliance 
working to build strong learning environments for undergraduates in math and engineering, and 
science - as an example for creating a similar project aimed at identifying best practices and creating a 
national resources base for business and liberal arts education. Such a project would also be a first step 
toward creating a national faculty network to share resources and ideas. 

• Develop a clearinghouse for sharing resources, programs, curriculum, course profiles, etc. 

Ways to Engage: 

Toj oin in this area of work, the faculty at Southwestern invite you to collaborate with them on 
developing the Liberal Arts and Business Resources website they have agreed to host: 

http://www.southwestern.edu/laab/laab-resource_bank.html. 

To share resources and best practices you already know about, you can contact the listserv 
coordinator: Dr. A.J. Senchack (senchak@southwestern.edu). 

If you are interested in exploring grant opportunities to fund a larger-scale resource-sharing project 
like Project Kaleidoscope, or are interested in creating a clearinghouse website for Business and Liberal 
Arts resources, please contact: Dr. Mary Grace Neville (nevillem@southwestern.edu). 
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Conclusions 



The 2006 Business and Liberal Arts Summit generated a rich array of conversations - raising news 
questions as well as moving toward action steps. The summit, however, was merely the beginning of 
what we hope will be an ongoing dialogue at the national level to further explore the question: What 
is the relationship between business programs and liberal arts institutions? The pre-summit work, 
as well as the three days of dialogue and discussion at Southwestern University, advances previous 
conversations on this topic by bringing together multiple stakeholder groups to explore a myriad of 
perspectives regarding how to create effective business and liberal arts programs. While participants 
only began to scratch the surface of the many of the questions raised on this topic, they advanced the 
growing dialogue on the form and function of business and liberal arts curricula. 

As documented here, the summit lifted up key areas that are prime for future dialogue, research 
and discovery. Perhaps most importantly, however, is the fact that many of the discussions that took 
place during the summit reflected a hopeful message about the promise that business programs offer 
within in liberal arts institutions. Participants’ insights and reflections reinforced the idea that 
business programs are not at odds with the philosophy of liberal arts schools. Rather, business 
programs in liberal arts colleges provide unique opportunities for students to gain mastery of not 
only functional business areas, but also a broader multi-disciplinary knowledge base that will help 
them succeed in whatever career path they choose - which is the goal of all educational institutions. 
The significance and difficulty of building respectful relationships among faculty from all disciplines 
within campus communities must be understood. 

Again, the conversations and action projects that emerged during the summit are the initial 
starting point from which we hope that years of continued discussions and work evolve. 
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This paper, titled, “ On Liberal Arts Education in the Business Curriculum— Part I: A Discussion Paper for the 
2006 Summit on the Liberal Arts in Business is a discussion paper, prepared by A.J. Senchack, Lucy King 
Brown Chair in International Business and Professor of Business at Southwestern University, for the summit. 

The paper 1) suggests an established, operational definition of liberal arts education that is inclusive of 
business education, 2) outlines briefly what some of the learning outcomes of a blended curriculum might 
include, 3) sketches out several of the conceptual approaches or themes being offered as a way to blend a 
liberal and business education, and 4) describes existing courses that blend the two areas. 



On Liberal Arts Education in the Business Curriculum: 

A Discussion Paper for the 2006 Summit on the Liberal Arts in Business 

Prepared by 

A.J. Senchack 

Lucy King Brown Chair in International Business 
and 

Professor of Business 
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Department of Business 
1001 E. University Avenue 
Georgetown, Texas 78628 

Direct: 512.863.1363 
senchack@southwestern.edu 
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This is a preliminary draft of a discussion paper written for participants in the November 2006 summit. 
Envisioning Business Programs in the Liberal Arts World, to be held at Southwestern University. Therefore, 
please do not quote or reproduce without permission and direct all communications to the address shown 
above. 
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